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PART 1. 


in each direction. was not 

petits big Tes. 8 on perhaps a couple of fect 
wider across it is at top—in 
fact a ver “seeped yramid with the top 
cut off. It was bya chain, 
attached to a parchase of two three-fold blocks, 

_ through which was rove a five-inch hawser. 


‘the water there lay coiled. up a long leather 


several coils of air-pipe. floating on the sur- 


os 
“touched the water, the people in the vessel be- 
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“THE DIVING-BELL. 
As ev very one knows—is an iron cube about 


This was brought to a windlass, worked, not 
by handspikes, but by wheels, in the manner 

a winch; so that the movements were. 
smooth, and not in jerks. On the surface of 


hose, like the pipe of a fire-en sine. 
of this was coutnadnd with a Gorcing p on 
board the vessel belonging to the fg - 
blishment, which, ton need not say, ben 
moored over the spot it was requited to Henanig 
ine. The other end of this ipe or hese en- 
tered the top of the bell, where the air was 
oe spree Mibeia ittese Yes pee 
was seve on 

fe depth of aaWuier, 00, 

the bell reached the bottom, there were. still 


One end 


face. eons 
Bt es we reached the vessel, the arn I -bell 
ata the stern, and just so high, 
that when under it, we easily 
caret from the ep toga to the foot-boards 
across the lower part of the bell, and 
an gained the seats fastened inside it about 
iaitwey wp. We sat on-one bench, and the 
workmen on the other. In the middle, be- 


tween us, was suspended a large hammer, a 
very important a e. When seated, our 
feet, resting on the cross piece, were about six 


inehes from the bottom of the bell, and our 


backs rested against the side of this mysterious- * 

apartment. 

“Teonfess 1 felt not a little queerish when the 
man called out “Lower away!” ant Be bol 

desce on the ee a age 


shut us completel; 
The instant the ips the bell 


at 


sone the er he pn, we could 


_ have | gs 


{> Atlengtth 





thirty feet, and an opening be left: ‘by whieh the 
water may enter, the air within the vessel will 
be condensed into-one half its volume, the other 
half of the vessel being of course occupied by 
water, To prevent this happening in the case 
of the diving-bell, the forcing-pump is put in 
action, the effect of which is to keep the bell, 
during the whole of its descent, and to what- 
ever depth it may reach, constantly full of air. 
But as the condensation becomes greater as the 
depth is increased, it is more and more difficult 
to work'the pump as the bell goes down, or, in 
other. words, the actual quantity of air held b 
the bell is increased, though its volume be 2 
ways the same. 


This condensation produces an extremely” 


disagreeable effect on most persons who go 


-down for the first time, though the workmen 


soon get accustomed to bear it without incon- 
venience. ‘The lower of-the bell was not 
above a couple of inches below the surface be- 
fore we began to feel an rnpleasant pressure on 
the ears. ~ At first, however, the pain was not 
considerable, and we had leisure to contemplate 
the oddfiess of our situation, as we saw the 
waves | ng over us, through the strong 
glass: windows placed in the top. But in a 
short'while, when our depth was a fathom or 
two beneath the surface of the sea, the pain 


. beeame so excessive as to be scarcely bearable. 


I cannot better describe it than by saying, that 
it was-as if a violent toothache were transferred 
to the ears. It tas not like an ordinary ear- 
ache, acute and piercing, but dead, burning, 
and fierce. I confess that it quite outmastered 
my fortitade, and in the apprehension of the 
pressure bursting in the drum of the ear, I sug- 
gested: the, fitness of making the signal to be 
pulled up again. But my companion’s nerves 
were stronger, and he called out, though in 
equal distress, Let us bear it out, now we 
So down we went. 

In spite of this annoyance, it was not possi- 
ble. to be insensible to the singularity of our 
situation—at the bottom of the sea, and cut off 
from all the rest Pe the world by no less an in- 

tion than at ocean rolling over our 
waar It was quite light, however, and we 
could distinctly see the fish swimming about 
below us, close to the bell. As the water was 
not very clear, it was not until we came within 
wd ai ten feet of the bottom that we discoy- 
on which the sea rested. 
" mercial probably made the 
t more . conspicuous ; : 
an erp np think this was the most striking 
circumstance of the whole scene. 
the bell actually touched the ground, 
which consisted of a bed of shingle, com 1 
of pieces of slate about as big as my hand, 





being the remainder of a small shoal whieh, 
having been found very dangerous and incon- 
venient to the anchorage, had been gradually 
removed by means of the diving-bell. This 
troublesome shoal, the name of which I forget 
{and which all the world may now forget and 
forgive, as it no longer exists,) was only thirty 
feet square or thereabout, and had twenty-two 
feet water over it. As it lay directly opposite 
to the entrance of the breakwater anchorage, 
and was of a depth which would have been 
reached by many of his Majesty's ships, espe- 
cially when a swell was rolling into the sound, 
it was a point of some consequence to remove 
it. This was accordingly effected by the 


agency of the diving-bell, the workmen in 


which, having filled bags with the loose frag- 
ments, made signals for pulling them up by 
ropes let down for the purpose. When this 
work was going on, the bell, instead of being 
made to rest on the ground, as it did when we 
were in it, was kept a foot or 30 from the bot- 
tom, in order to leave rooin for the bags being 
pushed out when full. In this way the whole 
area of the magnificent anchorage within the 
breakwater had been cleared of innumerable 
anchors, left by ships which had parted their 
cables—and of guns, dropped overboard acei- 
dentally, or cast out by ships in distress, or 
belonging to vessels that had foundered, and 
were lang since gone to pieces, perhaps hun- 
dreds of yeats ago. Besides these things, 
many large stones were found scattered about, 
to the great injury of cables. Some of these 
may have been there from all time, but many 
of them, it was ascertained, had accidentally 
fallen from the vessels employed to transport 
them from the quarries to the break water ; and 
we can easily understand why the persons to 
whose carelessness the accidents were due 
should be in no hurry to report their loss. 


We had some expectation of catching a fish 
that played about under the bell till we were 
just upon him, when he darted off, laughing 
perhaps at our fully in quitting our own ele- 
ment for his—an example he had no mind to 
follow. We were now twenty-seven feet be- 
low the surface, and having satisfied ourselves 
of having reached the bottom by picking up a 
stone, we desired the man to make the signal 
to be pulled up again. This he did by striking 
the side of the bell very gently with the ham- 
mer. These blows, it appears, are distinctly 
heard above; and even sounds much fainter are 


heard, such as those caused by the workmen . 


striking the ground with their pickaxes. The 
wishes of those who are below are conveyed 
by. means of a previously concerted series of 
blows. A certain number is to pull up, an- 
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other to lower down the bell ; one set directs 
it to be moved east, another west, and so on. 
The moment we began to ascend, the forcing- 
pump was stopped, as no more air was re- 
quired to exclude the water, and we had an 
ample store for breathing during the return to 
the upper world. Indeed, it was eurious to 
observe how the air expanded as we rose again, 
and the pressure became less. This was made 
manifest by its bubbling out at the bottom of 


the bell. I don’t exactly know the cause, but 
when we had been drawn up about a couple of 
feet, the bell was filled with mist. The violent 
pressure on the ears was also, of course, fe- 


lieved, but the pain continued with consider- 
able severity till we reached the surface, When 
wo were about half way up, I found the blood 
running from my nose, and Captain Elliott 
spat blood for some hours afterwards. He 
continued very unwell all that day, and was not 
quite re-established for some time. I was not 
actually sick, as he was, but the pain, or rather 
an extreme delicacy in my ears, continued for 
nearly a week. [From all we could learn from 
the workmen, it seems that we suffered more 
severely than most people do. A general sense 
of inconvenient pressure is felt, but seldom any 
violent pain. They even told us of a lady 
who had suffered so little that she wrote a letter 
when down, and dated * from the bottom of 
the sea !’’—a feat which very fairly earned for 
her the cognomen of the diving-belle.—Capt. 
B. Hall, in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





EXTRACT. 


*‘ Like thee, oh stream! to glide in solitude 
Noiselessly on, reflecting sun or star, 
Unseen by man, and from the great world’s jar 
Kept evermore aloof—methinks *twere good 
To live thus lonely through the silent lapse 
Of my appointed time.” Not wisely said, 
Unthinking Quietist! The brook hath sped 
Its course for ages through the narrow gaps 
OF rifted hilis and o’er the reedy plain, 
Or ’mid the eternal forests, not in vain— 
The grass more greenly groweth on its brink, 
And lovelier flowers and richer fruits are there, 
And of its crystal waters myriads drink, : 
‘That else would faint beneath the torrid air. 


Inaction now is crime. The old Earth reels 
Inebriate with guilt; and Vice, grown bold, 
Laughs Innocence to scorn. The thirst for gold 

Hath made men demons, till the heart that feels 

The impulse of impartial love, nor kneels 
In worship foul to Mammon, is contemned. 

Ele who hath kept his purer faith, and stemmed 

Corruption’s tide, and from the ruffian heels 

Of impious tramplers rescued periled Right, 

Is called fanatic, and with scoffs and jeers 
Maliciously assailed. The poor man’s tears 

Are unregarded—the oppressor’s might 

Revered as law—and he whose righteous way 

Departs from evil, makes himself a prey. 

W. W. BURLEION. 


Steering Balloons.—M. Comasche, who claims 
to have discovered the art of steering balloons, re- 
cently made an aeronautic ascent at Lyons, which 
(to use the language of the French journals) was 
almost quite successful. weather was un- 
favourable, the sky covered with clouds, the rain 
frequent, and accompanied by violent gusts of 
wind. The aeronaut crossed the Sadne, going 
westward, and continually describing a curve, re- 
erossed the river, and alighted not far from the 
point at which he started. His balloon, instead of 
being cylindrical, has a rhomboidal form. 
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GERMAN STUDENTS. 
APARTMENTS AT HEIDELBDRG. 


“ The student knows how to live here. He has 
fitted up bis room very commenter, The sleep- 
ing room certainly is somewhat small; often rather 
an alcove, in which, besides his bed, his wardrobe, 
dressing-table, and a large trank, there is hitle to. 
be seen. But one wig almost pronounce his 
sitting-room comfortable, were it not distinguished 
by rather foo much of a lyrical disorder. Books, 
pipes, rapiers, clothes, coffee, and writing appara- 
tus, are somewhat too little assorted; and the 
stove, standing in the room itself—but Germans 
in this respect know no better. Yet one must ad- 
mit that those little machines, which look like an 
adiaphory, between a Roman urn and a German 
beer-jug, and which one might take by the end of 
the long pipe and carry with one along the streets, 
are very well adapted to the needs of the student, 
who commonly only wiles away an hour at home, 
and then hastens again to the college, since they 
quickly warm the room, and as quichty let it coot 
again. They are readily made hot, so that you 
oer easily when at full heat light your pipe a! 
them. 


“ There are not wanting tables, chairs, a com- 
mode, a writing-table and book-shelves, and a 
sofa that is pretty well used. Our host, at first 
sight, looked, to my fancy, somewhat Turkish, as 
at our morning Visit he sat enjoying his pipe and 
coffee, in a coloured plaid morning-gown and 
showy slippers. But the legs—no, they were not 
crossed in Turkish fashion, but stretched out at 
will from the sofa in true English style, and 
seemed to feel themselves very much at home in 
the room. He had a handkerchief thrown loosely 
round ‘his neck, and the small round and embrot- 
dered cap sat not inelegantly on his head. These 
caps, as I learned in course of conversation, are 
termed cereris, or beer-caps. What especially 
struck me in the apattment, were the various de- 
corations which adorned the walls in gay rows, 
and the signification of which our host politely 
explained to me. Upon one wall was displayed 
a long line of profiles, all under glass, and in 
small gilt frames. A coloured Chore-baad falling 
from above, wound about them, and comprehended 
them, as it were, in one great family. ‘ ‘ These,’ 
said he, ‘are in memory of the frieads who have 
contributed to embellish my six seniesters at the 
university :’ and I learned that it was the practice, 
especially of those who belonged to the same 
Chore, mutually to hovour each other with those 
little likenesses. 


“*We have bere,’ said he, ‘in Heidelberg, the 
Herr Manich, who executes these things in first- 
rate style, and derives almost a livelihoed alone 
from thie branch of business. It isthe same io 
other places. I have already passed some time in 
Jena, Berlin, and Bonn, and have “morse the 
friendship of many a brave Bursch. There, } 
see the views of many a a rhich 1 
have travelled. They will to the latest pepialaa 


detightful recollections.’ These, with the: 


eens parteaits of many Prculy played 
. Amongst sbem | ’ 
pF several printed pale poring of the doc- |. 


toral selonat. st erat ee 
* w ness:is this whieh h 
the midst ? L[asked, ‘*T ie eplied, 





which deck many a departed friend who sleeps 


filled with spirits of wine, aad cl 


young men of Paris, His 


‘servant that, instead of livery, a man has 


efully preserve,” 


the cool earth; which we car eserve,” 

~“** And the Fiubons wily, Se nonyy Teey nee: 
and the dates? I asked. ‘Those,’ said be, ‘are 
ny Chore-brothers; and the date indicates the 
foundation-day of our Verbindung.” Pa 


“On the fourth wall were to be seena Schlager 


with the Chore-colours; a chore-cap and a guitar, | 


with several coloured rosettes. There stood also _ 
a little table, and upon it apparatus for drinking - 
and smoking; a large Deckelglass with a tid, - 
bavieg n it an ved inscription, ‘ Ttau- 
man: to his Friesleben, 18th of July, 18387 


_an elegant little casket with tobacco, a spill-yv 
a study-lamp, a vessel denominated the Pope, to 


receive the ashes of the tubacco on emptying the 
pipe, and an incombustible spill, or ebus, a 
vew discovery, and certainly one of the most use- 
ful of the nineteenth century. This consists of a 
smal] strong coloured glass tube, which is ‘partly 
with a cork; 
through which a wire is thrust, and to the bottum 
end of whieh wire-is secured a small nob of wood 
wrapped in cotton-wool, This wire bas a fi 
at the top, by which it is pulled out, and the k 
ignited at lamp when it is wished to light a 
ipe—a convenient piece of machinery, and also 
orming an ornament to the table.” ; 
This is certainly ~ only article that an Oxo- 
nian would covet ia the German ntv’s eham- 
bers. For is a favourite term among the students. 
Among the other species of Fox is the Boot-fox, 
who is ccotvuent to the servant, or the laundress 
of the English student, who has no occasional — 
male-servant; or to the temporary valet of the 
is fuactions are thus de- 
seribed to the English stranger :— 
. “*T am very curious,” said I, ‘to know who the 
man was that walked in without pen rads. and 
whom you styled Boot-fox, He looked like a 


into a student’s coat; and what a cap he had on! 
And besides that, he had such a curious voice 
that one could have thought it belonged to some 
other person, or that somebody else was in the 
room when be spoke” = , 

“Fla! ha! L will explain that to you. This 
add fellow belongs to a class of ministering spirits 
who live entirely by the students. We dod them 
Boot-foxes, because as | clean our boots and 
clothes. ‘They are bound to run also on our con- 
missions, and mast figure in processions and pab- 
lic pagcente. oe the poor > rbd Bing turn 
very early in the mornings, his voice snaps and 
bes Mes huskily frous thes eieoth of linen like 
that of a youth in the transition-state from a hob- 
bledeboy to a man, till by degrees it balances 
itself in one key. Bor the rest be is.a respectable 
and his wife is generally a 

tg understand,’ | re- 
imo a boot-fox 7 tid 
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*Our House-Philistine*must provide for .all 
our domestic necessaries, bringing in the account 
‘monthly, which however, we are not obliged so 
very exactly to pay. They furnish us with wood, 
vi &c: Br we commanly brew for our- 
seives, in its proper machine. For the ing, 


@onsisting of two rooms, we pay perhaps from 
PAO bety guiden, and the pA ecco (the 


id-setvant) receives besides, each semester, 
two kronen thaler—nine shillings, Eoglish.’ 

** Upon my word, you live right reasonably-in 
Heidelberg.’ 

“* Not quite so much as you imagine. If you 
take into account the expense of the college lec- 
tures, you cannot well, at least pleasantly, live 
under 800 or a 1000 gulden. “There are aniversi- 


_ ties where you live much cheaper, but few where 


‘ou can live ‘so bly as here. You koow 
ow Lichtenberg bas divided the sciences. Sol 
ight here divide the universities into such as 
fe a man may live cheaply and well, to which 
class Munich aad Vienna particalarly. belong; 
where he may live cheap badly, as in many 
of the smaller universities, particularly Hable, 
which affords only outriment for the hungerers 
afier knowledge; where he may live well and 
somewhat expensively, as at Heidelberg; and 
finally ; where. be may live dearly and ill, of 
which the great Berlin is an example. 1 speak 
here only of the maternal life, apart from which, 
every university has its peculiarities in many re- 
spects; in short, has its owg torn. When you 
have learnt thoroaghly io understand Heidelberg, 
and then after visit other German universities, 
what a variety will you not find.’ ” : 
The swdenots sometimes combine to punish 
tradesmen, eating-hoase keepers, and beer dealers, 
as in other places. Atthis interview, the Widow 
Mutch, recently put under banp, was announced 
for the purpose of imploring forgiveness. It was 


“She ¢reeps humbly to the cross, and prays 
earnestly that we will again take our meals there.’ 

“Well, if she behaves herself, we will see 
what the'S, C. can do.’ 

“* Phas” said 1, ‘if I remember right, is the 
woman whom you said had been put into verruf, 
or under the bana.’ 

** The same.’ 

“ Aad are all the students, then, accustomed 
to take their dinners there ? 

“*O, no. Part of them at the Gasthouses (inas ;) 
part here and there, with private people, who keepa 
table for us, and even send us, if required, our meals 
up into our chambers. About thirty of us took our 
dinners at this aforesaid widow's and paid each 
twenty kreutzers the day (not quite seven-pence.) 
But towards the conelusion of the last semester, 
it was no longer to be endured! simply and eter- 
nally cow-beef—~and at last it grew. still worse. 


Thereupon it was absolutely necessary to give 


Madame, the isting, avectare.’ 

“* Excuse mé,’ I interrupted, ‘but I must first 
beg for a solution of the term Philistine, which 
you so often use.” ° 
. “*We comprehend ali who are not students 
sees ne enteeasnt tf Dullioiaes mnagseacts 
sense, we u tan ti inhabitants 
of the city, and distinguish them from the Hand- 


Bursehen, by giving to the latter the title 
Keoten ; Sod inacaghcipaatveteg-cie sk 












Roe excetlent guide. He led his master 





SS 
home every evening; if he turned into a wrong 
street, he seized him by the cozt, and puiled him 
baek; if he fell down, he barked loudly vi be 
rose again; and they arrived at the house, 
the oe avimal knew very well how to ring 
the bell. f 

“ They are also made use of in many a prank 
or piece of waggery:’ Thus it is said, that once in 
Leipsic, the students accustomed their to the 
most frequent christian names of the ladies of that 
city, and so soon as they came readily at that un- 
usual call, the ungallant sons of the muses allow- 
ed themselves the ke joke of shouting 
aloud those names in the publie walks, so that it 
is said, the fair sex in surprise quitted the-field. 

“ We still see these creatures made co-workers 
in maby a frolic. Atthe dinner table, in the pub- 
lie walk, in the fencing school, and in the evening 
at the Kneip, every where most the dog attend his 
master. He must eat with him in the same hove ; 
the master, indeed, in the chamber, the dog in the 
kitchen; for which st, however, is allowed on 
the dog’s behalf two kreutzers a-day. Neither are 
combats ‘wanting between them, whereby they 
may the more resemble their masters, and to 
which the masters, in fact, conduct them. In 
these dog-duels it goes oftener much worse than 
in those of their lords, for they seize each other 
so furiously that it is often difficult to separate 
them.” 

No make-believe in the dog-fights ; which is so 
much the better, where there is fighting ‘at all, as 
the best way to put an end to it. Even dogs who 
have enjoyed a fair set-to leara forbearance. Yet 
the connection betiveen the dog and the student- 
master is bat temporary, which diminishes the 
charm. The dog is generally left a legacy wa 
friend, and sometimes has no master but the 
whole chore ; no home, save the Aneips. The 
Pipe obtains full and honourable mention. The 
raral and summer amusements of the students of 
Heidelberg,—their holiday processions, and ex- 
eursions far and near, are described; and also 
their winter festivities. Im the works of recent 
travellers, we have frequent passing glitapses of 


‘them, in the Hartz Mountains, amid the Black 


Forest, or in Switzerland ; dirty, jovial, roistering 
fellows, drinking beer and singing night and day ; 
and sometimes begging. They do not ride to 
cover quite so systematically as the Oxford men, 
yet the solitary student sometimes roves abroad 
with his gun; and they all rarely enjoy the neigh- 
bouring wakes and fairs. Church-wakes seem 
still as common in Germany, as they were in 
England three hundred years since; but the 
Kirchweihs of Germacy metit attention, indepen- 


dently of the students, as a trait of ancient man- 


ners :— . 

“The reader mast not alarm himself with the 
fear that we are going to bore him with an essay 
on chureh solemnities—we allude only to those 
popular festivities with which the auntversary of 
the dedication of a ehurch is celebrated. As is 
often the case, this feast has lost its original in- 
tention; scarcely any one thinks of the meaning 
of the word, which.in the mouth of the ordinary 
people is.co d to Kerve. Every little nest, 
mouch too poor for the possession of a church, yes, 
many an individyal ic-house, even, has its 
particular Kirchweih. By what authority it has 
usurped this name and holiday, nobody troubles 


. Of Bchw ‘Ladensehwainge, that is, Pendu-| himself to inquire. -People are quite contented 
yon -penduloms”” = = * a pp Ban these Kirchweihe ot which one 
- > $very génaine Bursch, the member of a chore, | or more fall out within their rene every Suaday 
has generally a favourite dog; his constant friend | during the summer, they find occasion to dance, 
‘and companion : the dog is often, it is said,— drink, and sing. From:every city gate then presses 
ene est of chamber attendants, b in| forth a | _gfoup; the worthy burger, the 
_ them his master’s slippers and pipe. If he | Haudwe sch, the alert young dress maker, 
tarns home at night rather ited by Bac-| the homely housemaid, all are crowding for- 
 ‘ehus, he ‘acer ‘him as a safe conductor,| ward in a promiscuous throng. Amongst them 
- often be iam telage hich he has unwittingly | one ie ee * Seen a e, which 


rejoice themselves on a sp 
‘se ee & © ~ Eo the midst of this 
tumult the students are also to be seen following 
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summer's day. | 





the current of the great stream in smalier or 

eater companies. If in modern times the singu- 

r attire less distinguishes him from the crowd, 
yet the practised eye readily singles out the sto- 
dent from the Handwerksbursch and the shop- 
assistant. On the countenance of the Handworker 
we see displayed the joy which he feels to find 
himself once more for.a day able to flee from the 
dusty workshop aod the pride of showing himself 
in his Sunday-bravery, in the astonishedseyes, as 
he believes, of the world. This boliday array he 
has truly often thrown upon his back in a queer 
enough style. In black frock-coat, white trousers 
high cravat, and glittering boots, stalks he clum- 
sily along, and his rude taste extends itself to the 
very pipe which he carries in his hand. On the 
contrary, the Pendulum (the shopman) has cla 
himself after the newest French fashion. All is 
smoothed and polished off to a nicety. He looks 
like a dish that the hungry Nero has licked into 
the most elegant cleanness, Scarcely dare he 
turn himself in his beautiful clothes lest he should 
crumple the ornaté and artistical knot of his neck- 
cloth ; lest he should derange the nice tornure of 
his locks. He wheels himself aside only to see 
whether the admiring gaze of the fair sex is not 
following him... ‘ Nothig,’ would the student say 
—that is, ‘it would be well for him if he did!’ 

“The student disdains, Knoten-like, to beautify 
himself on a Sunday. One day is like another to 
him; be can devote it either to study or to plea- 
sure. So, as on other days, he lounges carelessly 
along. His attire is not studied, but it is conve- 
niem; and according to individual taste, more or 
less excellently chosen. A short frock-coat, often 
of a peculiar cut, aod the little cap, are all that 
distinguish him.” 





From Miss Sedgwick's “ Letters from Abroad.”’ 
COLOSSEUM. 


We have been to the Colosseum. Where it 
stands, apart from modern Rome, the ground is 
gtass-grown and broken into footpaths. You trave 
seen a hundred pictures of it, read at least a hun- 
dred descriptions, and you know its dimensions,* 
aud yet, my dear C., you cannot imagine ils im- 
pression. I do not mean the impression of its 
unbroken circle ; of its gradation of Doric, lonic, 
and Corinthian orders; of the soft colour of its 
stone with its ages of weather-staining ; of the 
shrubs waving like banners from its lofty heights ; 
of the slender vines that penetrate its crevices, 
and hang ont their flexile curtains; of its beds of 
giowing flowers, or of the rage matting of its 
ruined stairs.t Now all this is form and colour- 
ing, which here, as elsewhere, holds discourse 
with the senses. But it is that, while standing 
under the shadow of this mighty ruin, you first 
fully realize that you are in Rome—ancient Rome; 
that.you are treading the ground Cesar, Cicero, 
and Brutus trod, and seeing what they saw ; that 
this is the scene of the magnificent crimes and 
great deeds that fill the blackest and brightest 

es in the Old World’s story. Under your foot 
4s a remnant of the massive pavement on which 
the triumphal procession trod; before you is the 
Via Sacra, the Roman Forum, the broken tem- 
ples of the gods, the Palatine Hill, the ruins of the 
Cwsars’ palaces, the arches of Constantine and 
Titos, aod the Flavian amphitheatre, the Niagara 
of ruins! 

“The heart runs o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old ; 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their uros.” 





*Its circumference is 1641 feet, its height 157. 
The.Jength of the arena is 285 feet, and its breadth 


+ A book has been written on the botany of the 
Rechegonee, in which 260 species of plants arc 


boted. é& 
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This is no poetic exaggeration. I am inclined to 
think Byron is the only person who can describe 
sensations which people of far more common 
mould than his feel here. 

The Colosseum was built chiefly by the Jewish 
captives after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
was dedicated by Titus with the slaughter of 
5000 wild beasts. It was devoted to gladiatorial 
contests, to the fight of captive men with captive 
beasts and with one another; subsequently it was 
the great arena where Christians furnished forth 
the dramatic show of being tora limb from limb 
for the entertainment of their fellow-men and 
women.} The gladiatorial games were celebrated 
here for the last time in the fifth century. Tele- 
machus, a Christian who in vain had remonstra- 
ted against them, threw himself between the 
combatants, and was immediately killed by the 
enraged sponians, In consequence of this, the 
Emperor Honorius abolished the games, and the 
martyr became a saint, 

T he structure remained entire until the eleventh 
century, when by a Roman noble it was converted 
into a fortress esteemed nearly impregnable. In 
1332 it was the scene of a bullfight. At the end 
of the fourteenth century it was converted into an 
hospital. In the fifteenth a portion of its marble 
was burned into lime. In the sixteenth century 
it became the qifarry from which'the nobles of 
Rome constructed their palaces, and partisans of 
all pa-ties their fortifications. In the seventeenth 
Sixtus V. attempted to establish a woollen manu- 
factory here! After all these vicissitudes, the 
papal authority was at last interposed to save this 
magnificent relic of antiquity by Christian conse- 
cration. Benedict XIV. in the middle of the last 
century sanctified it, and erected a cross in the 
centre of the arena. 

Considerable reparations have been made from 
time to time, and are still making. The original 
elevation is preserved entire but in one small 
segment of the circle, and there it appears stapen- 
dous. Its five rows of seats are io part still mani- 
fect. The seats of the first and second rows were 
cushioned, and the senators and those of consular 
rank occupied them. They ascended in position, 
and they descended in rank, till they came to the 
poor women who wete above and below all! 

When I thought of the purpose to which this 
theatre was devoted, I felt my impression of its 
sublimity abated by my consciousness of the de- 
gradation of humanity. My imagination called 
back from the dead the hundred thousand people 
who filled this vast circuit. I saw the Roman 
ladies looking down on the poor captives of the 
forest, and the human sacrifice ; and I wondered 
if, when they met in their passage through the 
vomitories, they talked of the last new fashion, 
and tenderly inquired of the young mother “if her 
baby had yet cuta tooth!” That monster, “cus- 
tom,” does so harden the heart! 


CRAWFORD’S STUDIO. 


We devoted yesterday morning to Crawford’s 
studio. It vccupies three obscure, small, and sun- 
less apartments, so cold and damp that they strike 
a chill through you. Here he has a few thin 
finished, and several spirited and beautiful models 
that are to be done into marble if he has orders. 
for them. The sculptor labours under a disad- 
vantage from the costliness of his material; if he 
be poor he cannot put his design into marble tilt 
it is in part paid for. Our countrymen, not beiog 
practised in these matters, have not sufficieatly 





} Those who take disheartening views of the 
prepress of man should solace themselves with 
ooking back jn the world’s history. What would 
now be thought of the autocrats of Austria and 


Russia (not men noted for hearts ever-soft) ifthey . 


were to furnish for their subjects the shows that 
amused the polished Romans? Has not Christi- 
am something for us ? 


jof his countrymen, 


considered this, and orders have beew sometimes | ven 
given with ager fe nieations, but with the | out 
mengentile idea of payment on delivery of the | the risk, of 
goods, which could not be execated for want of | cautioned 


motey to buy the block of marble. It is the Eing- 

lish custom to pay half the price of the work on 
giving the order. Among Crawford's designs is a. 
very noble statue of Franklin. It is meant to 
illustrate his discoveries in eleetricity ;-he is look- 
ing up to the clouds with the calm assurance of 
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conscious puwer. What an embellishment would 
this be for one of the Philadelphia squares! | thum 
Another design, which seemed to me to belong to 


_ “age ool, is me ez of or gees 
ed in the ypse.« é curse is falling on 
a family. The roup inevitably reminds you of 
the Laocoon, and io one respect it seemed to me 
superior; the parental instioct here triamphs over 
pa Si anguish. Crawford’s last and most finish- 
ed’ work is an Orpheus, which, as far as discay- 
ery has yet gone, has no prototype among. the 
ancient sculptures. He has presented the rare 
husband at the moment of entering hell.. Cerbe- 
rus is lulled, and his heads are fallen in sleep; | | 
the lyre is closely pressed under Orpheus’s left 
arm, and his right hand shades his’ ha em | 
concentrate the light on entering the dark region. | hi 
The figure will, I believe, bear anatomical criti- 
cism ; it has the effect, at any rate, to an unscien- 
tific eye, of anatomical success. It is light, - | sac 
ful, and spirited ; a mést expressive emt ying of ‘ 
poetic thought. There is the beauty of pe 
symmetry in the face, with a shade of earnestness 
which, though unusual in classical models, does |. 
not at all impair its’ classieal serenity. The 
oung man is said to possess the courage and 
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if this be true, he is sure of success, aod this cold, 
cheerless studio will, at some future time, be one 
of the Meceas of our countrymen.* 

We had some discussion last evening with our 
English friend K—n on the character of Ameri- 
can intellect, which ended in bis confessing his 
surprise at what we are achieving. “I find,” he 
said, “established here and at Florence three 
American artists (Greenough, Powers, and Craw- 
ford). We have but three: Gibson, Wyatt, and 
M’Donald : and you have Mr. Wilde at Floreace, 
who has set himself down there to write the life 
of Dante, and is investigating his subject with the 
acuteness of a thoroughbred lawyer; and here is 
Green, your consul, who, with frail health, has |: 
determined to devote twenty years-to a history of 
Italy! I told a friend the other day that we must 
put to whip and spur, or we should be distanced.” 





Paesenct or Minp.—Douring the forenoon of | 
the 18th, whilst lying in square, we were much 
exposed to the fire of the French artillery. Ifa 


to kijl or wound three or four; but if a shell 
alighted and “pee the mischief was consider- 
ably greater, A sbell from the enemy’s guns 
alighted in the middle of our square. ~ Leutenant- 
Colon el C——. although a very heavy man, with Ww 
the greatest nimbleness, sprang towards it, seized | , - 
it in both bands, and placing his thumb over the ;“\™a8 
burning fusee, so as. to stifle it, or otherwise pre- | ¥ 
oe our we to Rome porcine 
t easure of personal acquaintance with 
Crawford, and of confirming cur preposse 
observat 


in bis favour My sail ae ie a 
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had even then turned ris 
covered his health and be 
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We hope that New York will not 
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ately, the officer escaped with 

Sh as bis servant told'‘me_ 
act of courageous devot 
lives.—Chambers’s Edinbu 
A Boy Heo Sis ;cccutrences sees and fine 
sentiments fiequently sary ' . 
battles. Vellore has been a th boat 
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e him a traitor !”— 
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cannon-shot passed through the ranks, it was sure | AMER I CA N , 





